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His environment awakened in him the instinct to legislate
and govern, which has made the British the greatest race of
empire-builders since the ancient Romans. As the principal white
resident on Samoa, he became virtually the ruler of the island,
and by sympathy and understanding acquired such dominance
over the natives that his position appeared very like that of the
patriarchal chieftain of a Highland clan. Known to the islanders
as Tusitala, the teller of tales, he was credited with almost
supernatural powers, and he became loved and revered as their
protector and prophet for championing their grievances against
the corrupt practices of the governing whites. His literary
friends at home deplored his obsession with local politics as a
prodigal waste of his talents, and truly such a work as his Footnote
to History, an account of the abuses and grievances to which the
Samoans were subject, in the the form of a plea to the great
powers for better conditions of government, might well have been
entrusted to a special commissioner of the civil service. When, too,
in 1890, his narrative of his cruises, In the South Seas, appeared
serially in Black and White, it proved to be the work of a specialist,
more suitable for publication in the quarterly journal of a
learned society, by a university press, or as a government report
from H. M. Stationery Office, than as the picturesque impressions
of a popular novelist in a sixpenny magazine. Bowing his way
into drawing-rooms within "ai three-mile radius of Charing
Cross," Gosse decided that "the fact seems to be that it is very
nice to live in Samoa, but not healthy to write there."

Nor were the Ballads a success. "Between you and me and
Lake Michigan," confided Gosse to a receptacle of his great
thoughts, "the versification is atrocious." He disparaged "the
effort to become a Polynesian Walter Scott," and when Stevenson
wrote for his opinion on the Ballads, he did not reply. He pro-
fessed not to have received Stevenson's letter, though it turned up
all right when Colvin came to edit the correspondence. Gosse
evidently thought Stevenson a waning flame; anyhow, he was
interestedly watching the rising star of another of Henley's
young men, Kipling, and not inclined to bother his head over a
man he was not likely to see again.

In his distant exile Stevenson kept himself informed of